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CHANGE ABOUT 


There was an old man, who lived in a wood, 
As you may plainly see; 

He said he could do as much work in a day, 
As his wife could do in three. 

“With all my heart,” the old woman said, 
“Tf that you will allow, 

To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead, 
And I’ll go drive the plough. 


“But you must milk the Tidy cow, 
For fear that she go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 

And you must mind the speckled hen, 
For fear she lay away; 

And you must reel the spool of yarn, 
That I spun yesterday.” 


-The old woman took a staff in her hand, 
And went to drive the plough: 

The old man took a pail in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow; 
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But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 
And Tidy broke his nose, 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 
That the blood ran down to his toes. 


“High! Tidy! ho! Tidy! high! 

' Tidy! do stand still; 

If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 
*T will be sore against my will!” 


He went to feed the little pigs 
That were within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam, 
And he made the blood to fly. 
He went to mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she’d lay astray, 
And he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday. 


So he swore by the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 

“Tf my wife doesn’t do a day’s work in her life, 
She shall ne’er be ruled by me.” 


— OLD RHYME 


\ 
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LONG TIME AGO 


Once there was a little Kitty, 
White as the snow; 

In a barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 

In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro, | 

For she heard the little Kitty, 
Long time ago. 

Two black eyes had little Kitty, 
Black as a sloe; 

And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 

Four soft paws had little Kitty, 
Paws soft as snow; 

And they caught the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little Kitty, 
All in a row; 

And they bit the little mousie, 

' Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Mousie cried out, “Oh!” 

But she slipped away from Kitty, 


Long time ago. 
— ELIZABETH PRENTISS 
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A BOY’S MOTHER 


My mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I couldn’t be as good—no, sir!— 
Can’t any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad er sad; 
She loves me when I’m good er bad; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me.— 
That don’t hurt, —but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’.—Nen J cry; an’ nen 

We both cry an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him ’most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 

An’ grabs me up and pats my head; 
And I hug her, and hug my Pa 

An’ love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 


— JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


From Rhymes of Childhood. Copyright, 1890-1918. Used by special ermission of th 
publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. ins a ; 
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AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
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Our fathers’ God, to T hee, 

Author of liberty, fe 
To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


— SAMUEL FRaANcIs SMITH 


BIRTHDAYS 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for its living; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and merry and good and gay. 


—Otp Fo_tk RuYME 
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THE RAGGLE, TAGGLE GYPSIES 


There were three gypsies a-come to my door, 
_ And downstairs ran this lady, O. 
One sang high and another sang low, 
And the other sang “Bonnie, Bonnie Biskay, O.’’ 


Then she pulled off her silken gown, 
And put on hose of leather, O. 

With the ragged, ragged rags about her door 
She’s off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O. 


_’Twas late last night when my lord came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, O. 

The servants said on every hand, 
““She’s gone with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.”’ 


‘*Oh, saddle for me my milk-white steed, 
Oh, saddle for me my pony, O, 
That I may ride and seek my bride 
Who’s gone with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


Oh, he rode high and he rode low, 

He rode through woods and copses, O, 
Until he came to an open field, 

And there he espied his lady, O. 


“What makes you leave your house and lands? 
What makes you leave your money, O? 
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What makes you leave your new-wedded lord 
To go with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O?” 


‘“What care I for my house and lands? 
What care I for my money, O, 
What care I for my new-wedded lord? 
I’m off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.”’ 


“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O. 

To-night you will sleep in the cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


“What care I for your goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O? 

For to-night I shall sleep in a cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, anc Ch ©.” 


— OLD FoLK SonG 
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VERY NEARLY 


I never quite saw fairy-folk 
A-dancing in the glade, 

Where, just beyond the hollow oak, 
Their broad green rings are laid; 

But, while behind that oak I hid, 

One day I very nearly did! 


I never quite saw mermaids rise 
Above the twilight sea, 

When sands, left wet, neath sunset skies, 
Are blushing rosily: 

But —all alone, those rocks amid — 

One day I very nearly did! 


I never quite saw Goblin Grim, 
Who haunts our lumber room 
And pops his head above the rim 
Of that oak chest’s deep gloom: 
But once—when mother raised the lid — 
I very, very nearly did! 


— QUEENIE ScoTt-HopPrER 


P.R. ITI—32 
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THE HORSE 
(ADVENTURES OF SEUMAS BEG) 


A sparrow hopped about the street, 
And he was not a bit afraid; 
He flew between a horse’s feet, — 
And ate his supper undismayed; 
I think myself the horse knew well 
The bird came for the grains that fell. 


For his eye was looking down, 
And he danced the corn about 
In his nose-bag, till the brown 
Grains of corn were tumbled out; 
And I fancy that he said, 
“Eat it up, young Speckle-Head!”’ 


The driver then came back again, 
He climbed into the heavy dray; 
And he tightened up the rein, 
Cracked his whip and drove away. 
But when the horse’s ribs were hit, 
‘The sparrow did not care a bit. 


— JAMES STEPHENS 


From The Rocky Road to Dublin, by James Stephens. Reprinted by special arrangement 
with The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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FAREWELL TO THE FARM 


The coach is at the door at last; 

The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


And fare you well for evermore, 

O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft, where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing; 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


12 
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THE DRUM 


I’m a beautiful red, red drum, 
And I train with the soldier boys; 
As up the street we come, 
Wonderful is our noise! 
There’s Tom, and Jim, and Phil, 
And Dick, and Nat, and Fred, 
While Widow Cutler’s Bill 
And I march on ahead, 
With a r-r-rat-tat-tat, 
And a tum-titty-um-tum-tum — 
Oh, there’s bushels of fun in that 
For boys with a little red drum! 


The Injuns came last night 
While the soldiers were abed 
And they gobbled a Chinese kite 

And off to the woods they fled! 
The woods are the cherry-trees 
Down in the orchard lot, 
And the soldiers are marching to seize 
The booty the Injuns got, 
With tum-titty-um-tum-tum, 
And r-r-rat-tat-tat, 
When soldiers marching come 
Injuns had better scat! 
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Step up there, little Fred, 
And, Charley, have a mind! 
Jim is as far ahead 
As you two are behind! 
Ready with gun and sword 
_ Your valorous work to do— 
Yonder the Injun horde 
Are lying in wait for you. 
And their hearts go pitapat. 
When they hear the soldiers come 
With a r-r-rat-tat-tat 
And a tum-titty-um-tum-tum! 


Course it’s all in play! 
The skulking Injun crew 
That hustled the kite away 
Are little white boys, like you! 
But “honest” or “just in fun,” 
It is all the same to me; 
And, when the battle is won, 
Home once again march we 
With a r-r-rat-tat-tat 
And tum-titty-um-tum-tum; 
And there’s glory enough in that 
For the boys with their little red drum! 


— EUGENE FIELD © 
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“ONE, TWO, THREE!” 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half past three; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow twilight, 
Out under the maple tree; 

And the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide and Go Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three! 


“You are in the china closet!’’ 

He would cry, and laugh with glee,— 
It wasn’t the china closet; 

But he still had Two and Three, 
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“You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, . 
In the chest with the queer old key!”’ 
And she said: “You are warm and warmer; 
But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


“It can’t be the little cupboard 
- Where Mamma’s things used to be — 
So it must be the clothespress, Gran’ma!”’ 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
- Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, 

And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 

And the boy who was half past three. 


— HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 
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I SAW A SHIP 


I saw a ship a sailing, 
A sailing on the sea; 
And oh, it was all laden 
With pretty things for thee! 


There were comfits in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 
And the masts were made of gold! 


The four and twenty sailors, 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four and twenty white mice, 
With chains about their necks. 


The captain was a duck, 
With a packet on his back; 
And when the ship began to move, 
The captain said, “Quack! Quack!” 


—OLp Fo_k Ruayme 
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THE LITTLE GREEN ORCHARD 


Some one is always sitting there, 
In the little green orchard; 
Even when the sun is high 
In noon’s unclouded sky, 
And faintly droning goes 
The bee from rose to rose, 
Some one in shadow is sitting there, 
In the little green orchard. 


Yes, and when twilight’s falling softly 
On the little green orchard; 
When the grey dew distils 
And every flower-cup fills; 
When the last blackbird says, 
“What-what!’ and goes her way — ssh! 
I have heard voices calling softly 
In the little green orchard. 


Not that I am afraid of being there, 
In the little green orchard, — 
Why, when the moon’s been bright, 
Shedding her lonesome light, 
And moths like ghosties come, 
And the horned snail leaves home: 
I’ve sat there, whispering and listening there 
In the little green orchard. 


> 
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Ue. it’s strange to be feeling there, 
In the little green orchard; 
Whether you paint or draw, 
Dig, hammer, chop, or saw; 
When you are most alone, 
All but the silence gone . . . 
Some one is waiting and watching there, 
In the little green orchard. 


— WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE SWALLOW 


Fly away, fly away over the sea, __ 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 

Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


—CuristTina G. Rossettr 
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AUTUMN FIRES 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet — 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 
| “Rub-a-dub!” it goeth; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 
And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
_ And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and 
fleet? 
They ’ll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
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For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 
‘With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 


Comes stealing; comes creeping. 
— EUGENE FIELD 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


— HENRY WaDsworTH LONGFELLOW 
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_KING BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think; 

*Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been trying to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad; 

He had tried and tried, but couldn’t succeed; 
And so he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be; 

And after a while as he pondered there, 
“T’ll give it all up,” said he. 


Now, just at that moment, a spider dropped, 
With its silken, filmy clue; 

And the King, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 
To see what the spider would ‘do. 


’Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it would get to its cobweb home 
King Bruce could not divine. — 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up, with strong endeavor; 
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But down it came with a slippery sprawl, 
As near to the ground as ever. 


Up, up it ran, not a second to stay, 
To utter the least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower, and there it lay, 
A little dizzy and faint. 


Its head grew steady — again it went, 
And traveled a half yard higher; 

"Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 


Again it fell and swung below, 
But again it quickly mounted; 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 


“Sure,” cried the King, “‘that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb; 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.” 


But up the insect went once more; 
Ah me! ’tis an anxious minute; 

He’s only a foot from his cobweb door, 
Oh, say, will he lose or win it? 
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Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 
Higher and higher he got; 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his native cot. 


“Bravo, bravo!” the King cried out; 
** All honor to those who iry; 
The spider up there, defied despair; 
He conquered, and why shouldn’t I?” 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time did not fail. 


Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, “I can’t’’; 
’Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To idleness, folly, and want. 


Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing, 

Con over this strain, try bravely again, 
And remember the spider and King! 


P.R. IlII—8 


— Exiza Coox 
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OCTOBER’S PARTY 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The Sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best; 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rustic hollow, 
At hide-and-seek they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground; 
And then the party ended 
In jolly “hands around.” 
— GrEorGE CooPER 
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THE SUN’S TRAVELS 


The sun is not a-bed, when I 

At night upon my pillow lie; 

Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the sunny garden play, 
Each little Indian sleepy-head 

Is being kissed and put to bed. . 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 
Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 
And all the children in the West 

Are getting up and being dressed. 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN 


There was a crooked man, and he went a crooked mile, 

And found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile; 

He bought a crooked cat, which caught a crooked 
mouse, 

And they all lived together in a little crooked house. 


—MorHEr Goose 


THE MAN IN THE MOON 


The Man in the Moon, as he sails the sky, 
Is a very remarkable skipper; 
But he made a mistake when he tried to take 
A drink of milk from the Dipper. 
He dipped it into the Milky Way, 
And slowly and carefully filled it; 
The Big Bear growled, and the Little Bear howled, 
And scared him so that he spilled it! | 


—OLpD RuyYME 
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HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN 


I’ll tell you how the leaves came down: 
The great Tree to his children said, 
“You’re getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
It is quite time to go to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief! 
’Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way 
- Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among, 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
- But the great Tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 
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“Come, children, all to bed,’’ he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
“‘Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, “Good-night,” and: murmuréd, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 


— SuSAN COOLIDGE 
Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 
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HARRY HIPPOPOTAMUS 


Now Harry Hippopotamus had such a heavy tread 

That when he ran about the house his mother often 
said, 

“Good gracious, Harry, softly, please! Your stamping 
hurts my head! 

Besides, you’ll wake the baby, who is fast asleep in bed! 

Why, Harry, one would really think your feet were 
made of lead!” 


I like to think that long ago a change was seen in Harry, 

_ And he became as graceful and as lightsome and as airy 

As any meadow butterfly or any woodland fairy! 

Who knows? Perhaps the change has made his parents 
glad and merry. | 

(And yet, an agile hippo would be far from ordinary!) 


— HELEN Cowes LE Cron 
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THE FROST 


The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Now I shall be out of sight: 
So, through the valley, and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train— 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain— 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain; 
But [ll be as busy as they.” 


Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the. windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things: there were flowers and trees; 
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There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees; 
There were cities, with temples and towers — and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair: 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, | 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 

“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three; 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drinking!”’ 


— Hannaw FLacG Goutp 
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THE LITTLE ELF-MAN 


I met a little Elf-man, once, 
Down where the Jilies blow. | 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

“I’m quite as big for me,” said he, 
“As you are big for you.” 


—Joun Kenprick BANncs 
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TREE-TOAD 


Tree-toad is a small gray person 

With a silver voice. 

Tree-toad is a leaf-gray shadow 

That sings. 

Tree-toad is never seen 

Unless a star squeezes through the leaves, 
Or a moth looks sharply at a gray branch. 
How would it be, I wonder, 

To sing patiently all night, 

Never thinking that people are asleep? 
Raindrops and mist, starriness over the trees, 
The moon, the dew, the other little singers, 
Cricket ... toad... leaf rustling... 

They would listen: 

It would be music like weather 

That gets into all the corners 

Of out-of-doors. 


Every night I see little shadows 

I never saw before. 

Every night I hear little voices 

I never heard before. 

When night comes trailing her starry cloak, 
I start out for slumberland, 

With tree-toads calling along the roadside. 
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Good night, I say to one, Good-by, I say to another. 
I hope to find you on the way 

We have traveled before! 

I hope to hear you singing on the Road of Dreams! 


— Hitpa CONKLING 
(Six years old) 


Reprinted by permission from Poems by @ Litile Girl, by Hilda Conkling. Copyright, 
1920, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE COW 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day: 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 


Good-by, good-by to summer! 
For summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
And ruddy breastknot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! — 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts; 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
*T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? | 
For pinching times are near. 
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The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheat stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas! in winter dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer! 


— WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 
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COME, LITTLE LEAVES 


“Come, little leaves,’’ said the wind one day, 
“Come o’er the meadows with me and play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the glad little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 

The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 


— GEORGE CooPER 
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SIMPLE SIMON 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 


Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“Indeed I haven’t any.” 


Simple Simon went a-fishing 
Just to catch a whale; 
All the water he had got 
- Was in his mother’s pail. 


Simple Simon went to look 
If plums grew on a thistle; 
He pricked his fingers very much, 
Which made poor Simon whistle. 
— MotTHER GOOSE 


P.R. IlI—4 
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JACK FROST 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. 


And now you cannot see the trees 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 

His fingers traced on every pane: 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields. 


And here are little boats, and there 
Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder, palm-trees waving fair 
On islands set in silver seas. 
And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


He paints them on the window-pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 

And when you wake, you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 


— GABRIEL. SETOUN 
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YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHT 


All night long and every night, 

When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen, 
At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man, 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow, 
‘But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


— Rospert Louis STEVENSON 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood — 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ding!”’ 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 
Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 
Spring over the ground, 
Like a hunting-hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 
Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow, 
It is so hard to wait! 
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Over the river and through the wood — 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie! 


—LypIA Maria CxaiLD 


PROVERBS 


PROVERBS 15:1, 13, 15-17 
A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
But grievous words stir up anger. 


A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance; 
But by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. 


All the days of the afflicted are evil; 
But he that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 


Better is little with the fear of the Lord 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith; 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love is 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


— THE BIBLE 
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WHOLE DUTY OF CHILDREN 


| A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table; 


At least as far as he is able. 
— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


DO THE BEST YOU CAN 


If I was a cobbler, it should be my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I was a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


— AuTHoR UNKNOWN 
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FLAG SONG 


Out on the breeze, 
O’er land and seas, 
A beautiful banner is streaming, 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars, 
Under the sunshine ’tis gleaming. 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white, and blue. 


_ Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing, 
While to the stars 
Linked with the bars 
Hearts will forever be singing: 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white, and blue. 


—Lyp1a Avery CooNLEY WarpD 
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THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear Land of Story-Books. 


— Ropert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘‘Little Prig.”’ 
Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 

To make up.a year 

And a sphere. . 

And I think it no disgrace - 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I’ll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track, 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put. 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


— RaLepH WALDO EMERSON 
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WHICH LOVED BEST? 


*‘T love you, mother,” said little John, 
Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


“*T love you, mother,” said little Nell, 

“TI love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and ] pouted half the day, 
Till mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Fan. 
“Today I'll help you all I can.” 

To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she took the broom, 
And swept the floor and dusted the room; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


eT Jove you, mother,” again they said — 
How do yo you think fat mother Rha 
Which of them really loved her best? 


—Joy Attison 
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TO MOTHER FAIRIE 


Good old mother Fairie, 
Sitting by your fire, 

Have you any little folk 
You would like to hire? 


I want no chubby drudges 
To milk, and churn, and spin, 
Nor old and wrinkled Brownies, 
With grizzly beards, and thin; 


But patient little people, 
With hands of busy care, 

And gentle speech, and loving hearts; 
Say, have you such to spare? 


They must be very cunning 6 
To make the future shine :F 

Like leaves, and flowers, and strawberries, 
A-growing on one vine. 


Good old mother Fairie, 
_ Since my need you know, 
Tell me, have you any folk 
Wise enough to go? 


— ALICE CARY 
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TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM 


The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods. 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
. shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. 


He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and right- 
eousness from the God of his salvation. 

This i is the generation of them that seek him, that seek 
thy face, O Jacob. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye 

everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in. 

Who is this King of glory? The Lord, strong and 
mighty, the Lord, mighty in battle. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in. 

Who is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is 
the King of glory. 


— THE BIBLE 
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A LEGEND OF THE NORTHLAND 


Away, away in the Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter 
That they cannot sleep them through; 


Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges, when it snows; 

And the children look like bear’s cubs 
In their funny, furry clothes: 


_ They tell them a curious story — 


I don’t believe ’tis true; 
And yet you may learn a lesson 
If I tell the tale to you. 


Once, when the good Saint Peter 
Lived in the world below, 

And walked about it, preaching, 
Just as he did, you know, 


He came to the door of a cottage, 
In traveling round the earth, 

Where a little woman was making cakes, 
And baking them on the hearth; 


And being faint with fasting, 


For the day was almost done, 
He asked her, from her store of cakes, 
To give him a single one. 
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So she made a very little cake, 
But as it baking lay, | 

She looked at it, and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 


Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 

But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 


Then she took a tiny scrap of dough, 
And rolled and rolled it flat; 

And baked it thin as a wafer — 
But she couldn’t part with that. 


For she said, “‘My cakes that seem too small 
When I eat of them myself, 

Are yet too large to give away.” 
So she put them on the shelf. 


Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint; 
And surely such a woman 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 


And he said, “ You are far too selfish 
To dwell in a human form, 

To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 
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“Now, you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food 

By boring, and boring, and boring, 
All day in the hard, dry wood.” 


Then up she went through the chimney, 
Never speaking a word, 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 


She had a scarlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same, 
But all the rest of her clothes were burned 
Black as a coal in the flame. 


And every country schoolboy 
Has seen her in the wood, 
Where she lives in the trees till this very day, — 

Boring and boring for food. 


_ And this is the lesson she teaches: 


Live not for yourself alone, 
Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 


Give plenty of what is given to you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 

Don’t think the little you give is great, 
And the much you get is small. 
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Now, my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 

When you see the woodpecker’s sooty dress, 
And see her scarlet hood. 


You mayn ’t be changed to a bird eae you live 
As selfishly as you can; 

But you will be changed to a smaller thing — 
A mean and selfish man. 


— PHOEBE CARY 


I CAN 


“‘T can” is a worker; 

He tills his broad fields, 
And digs from the earth 

All the wealth that it yields. 


The hum of his spindles 
Begins with the light, 
And the fires of his forges 
Are blazing all night. 


— WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER 


P.R. ITI—5 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine; 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF 


“Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady both lovely and bright; 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 


“Oh, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 


“‘Oh, hush thee, my babie, the time will soon come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and 
drum; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with 
day!” 


— Sir WALTER SCOTT 
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THE STAR 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


When the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 


Then the traveler in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark; 
He could not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 


In the dark blue sky you keep, 

And often through my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye 

Till the sun is in the sky. 


As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveler in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 


— Jane Taytor 
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THE NIGHT WILL NEVER STAY 


The night will never stay, 
The night will still go by, 
Though with a million stars — 
You pin it to the sky, 
Though you bind it with the blowing wind 
And buckle it with the moon, 
The night will slip away 
Like sorrow or a tune. 
— ELEANOR FARJEON 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
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It was as if an earthquake rent 

The hearthstones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will! to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


— HENRY WapDswortH LONGFELLOW 
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THE LAMB 


Little Lamb, who made thee, 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb, Ill tell thee; 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 
He is calléd by thy name, 
For He calls Himself a Lamb. 
He is meek, and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 


— WILLIAM BLAKE 
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CHRISTMAS 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind; 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


“To you, in David’s town, this day, 
Is born of David’s line 

A Saviour who is Christ the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign: 

The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swaddling bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 

“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 

Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease.”’ 


— Nauum Tate 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

‘Nor in the place of paradise, 

But in the oxen’s stall. 


“He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mould. 


“He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 

But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair, white linen 
That usen babies all.” 
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As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 

Was born to be our King. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year: 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 
— AuTHoR UNKNOWN 


A CHILD’S GRACE 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 


—Rosert Burns - 
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CHILD’S EVENING HYMN 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep. 

Birds, and beasts, and flowers 
Soon will be asleep. 


Jesu, give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose; 
With Thy tend’rest blessing 
May mine eyelids close. 


Grant to little children 
Visions bright of Thee; 

Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea. . 


Comfort every sufferer 
Watching late in pain; 
Those who plan some evil, 

From their sin restrain. 
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Through the long night watches 
May Thine angels spread 

Their white wings above me, 
Watching round my bed. 


When the morning wakens, 

_ Then may I arise, 

Pure and fresh and sinless 
In Thy holy eyes. 


—S. Barinc-GouLp 
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TO-DAY 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day was born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 


Slip useless away? 
— THOMAS CARLYLE 
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RING OUT, WILD BELLS 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 

* The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life; 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 


Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 


But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


— ALFRED TENNYSON 


P.R. ITI—6 
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WINTER-TIME 


Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery, sleepy-head; 

Blinks but-an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise, 

And shivering in my nakedness, 

By the cold candle bathe and dress. 


_ Close by the jolly fire I sit 


To warm my frozen bones a bit; 
Or with a reindeer-sled explore 


- The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap, 

The cold wind burns my face and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE WONDERFUL WEAVER 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear, 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves! how he weaves! 
In the light, in the gloom. 


Oh! with finest of laces 
He decks bush and tree, 

On the bare flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast; 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done; 

And he smiles: “I'll unravel 


It all just for fun!” 
— GEORGE COOPER 
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NORSE LULLABY 


The sky is dark and the hills are white, 
As the storm-king speeds from the north tonight; 
And this is the song the storm-king sings, 
As over the world his cloak he flings: 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep’’; 
He rustles his wings and gruffly sings: 
“Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


On yonder mountain side a vine 

Clings at the foot of a mother pine; 

The tree bends over the trembling thing, 

And only the vine can hear her sing: 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep — 

What shall you fear when I am here? 
Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


The king may sing in his bitter flight, 
The tree may croon to the vine tonight, 
But the little snowflake at my breast 
Liketh the song J sing the best — 
Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep; 
Weary thou art, a-next my heart 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


— EUGENE FIELD 
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THE OWL 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


— ALFRED TENNYSON 
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WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY 


When I was a little boy, 
I lived by myself, 

And all the bread and cheese I got, 
I put upon my shelf. 


The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 
I had to go to London 
To buy me a wife. 


The streets were so broad, 
And the lanes were so narrow, 
I had to bring my wife home 
On a wheelbarrow. 


The wheelbarrow broke, 
And my wife had a fall; 
Down tumbled wheelbarrow, 

Little wife and all. 


—MotHEer Goose 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by: 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase, 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

er people from foreign wrong; 
y and honor —all 
= colors to stand or fall. 
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Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! j 
The flag is passing by! 


— Henry Hoitcoms BENNETT 


THE CITY MOUSE AND 
THE GARDEN MOUSE 


The city mouse lives in a house;— 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 

And sees the pretty plants in flower. 


The city mouse eats bread and cheese; — 
The garden mouse eats what he can; 
We will not grudge him seeds and stocks, 

Poor little timid furry man. 


— Curistina G. Rossetti 
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LADY MOON 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
All that love me. 


Are you not tired with roving, and never 
Resting to sleep? 

Why look so pale and so sad, as for ever 
Wishing to weep? 


Ask me not this, little child, tf you love me; 
You are too bold. 

I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
All that love me. 


— Lorp HoucHTon 
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NICHOLAS NYE 


Thistle and darnell and dock grew there, 
And a bush, in the corner, of may, 
On the orchard wall I used to sprawl 
In the blazing heat of the day; 
Half asleep and half awake, 
While the birds went twittering by, 
And nobody there my lone to share 
But Nicholas Nye. 


Nicholas Nye was lean and grey, 
Lame of a leg and old, 
More than a score of donkey’s years 
He had seen since he was foaled; 
He munched the thistles, purple and spiked, 
Would sometimes stoop and sigh, 
And turn to his head, as if he said, 
“Poor Nicholas Nye!” 


Alone with his shadow he’d drowse in the meadow, 
Lazily swinging his tail, 
At break of day he used to bray, — 
Not much too hearty and hale: 
But a wonderful gumption was under his skin, 
And a clear calm light in his eye, 
And once in a while: he’d smile: — 
Would Nicholas Nye. 
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Seem to be smiling at me, he would, 
From his bush, in the corner, of may, — 
Bony and ownerless, widowed and worn, 
Knobble-kneed, lonely and grey; 
And over the grass would seem to pass 
’Neath the deep dark blue of the sky, 
Something much better than words between me 
And Nicholas Nye. 


But dusk would come in the apple boughs, 
The green of the glow-worm shine, 

The birds in the nest would crouch to rest, 
And home I’d trudge to mine; 

And there, in the moonlight, dark with dew, 
Asking not wherefore nor why, 

Would brood like a ghost, and as still as a post, 
Old Nicholas Nye. 


— WALTER DE LA MarRE 
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COCK A DOODLE DOO 


Cock a doodle doo! 

My dame has lost her shoe; 

My master’s lost his fiddling stick, 
And don’t know what to do. 


Cock a doodle doo! 

What is my dame to do? 

Till master finds his fiddling stick, 
She’ll dance without her shoe. 


Cock a doodle doo! 

My dame has found her shoe, _ 
And master’s found his fiddling stick, 
Sing doodle doodle doo! 


Cock a doodle doo! 

My dame will dance with you, 

While master fiddles his fiddling stick 
For dame and doodle doo. 


—MorTHEerR Goose 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may look dreary, — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen awhile and you’ll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 


“Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer! 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here! 


“Little white snowdrops, I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantle of purple and gold! 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? — 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here!” 


— Emiry Huntincton MILLER 
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MARCH 


* The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Plowboy is whooping — anon — anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
— WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH 
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FINDING FAIRIES 


When the winds of March are wakening 
The crocuses and crickets, 
Did you ever find a fairy near 
Some budding little thickets, 
A-straightening her golden wings and 
Combing out her hair? 
She’s there! 


And when she sees you creeping up 
To get a closer peek, 
She tumbles through the daffodils, 
A-playing hide-and-seek, 
And creeps into the tulips till 
You can’t find where she’s hid? 
Mine did! 


Have you ever, ever come across 
A little toadstool elf 
A-reading by a firefly lamp 
And laughing to himself, 
Or a saucy fairy queen upon 
Her favorite dragonfly? 
So’ve I! 


It’s fun to see a fairy flutter | 
Off a catskin boat, 
And wrap her fairy baby in 
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A pussywillow coat; 
Oh, don’t you love the fairies 
And their fairy babies too? 
I do! 


— MarjoriE BARRows 


THE VOICE OF SPRING 


Icome! I come! ye have called me long; 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song. 
Ye may trace my step o’er the waking earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have looked o’er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain; 
They are sweeping off to the silvery main, 

They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o’er the forest boughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


PR. Ul—7 — FeEticiA DoROTHEA HEMANS 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed! 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree — 
‘It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that 
flow, 

With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, - 

And the people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I hardly can think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
My mother kissed me, and said, quite gay, 


“Tf the wonderful World is great to you, 

And great to father and mother, too, 

You are more than the Earth, though you’are such 
a dot! 

You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!” 


— WILLIAM Bricuty RANps 
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PRETTY COW 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 

Every day and every night, 

Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 


Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank; 
But the yellow cowslip eat, 
That will make it very sweet. 


Where the purple violet grows, 
Where the bubbling water flows, 
Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 
— ANN TAYLOR 
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THE GREEN GRASS GROWING 
ALL AROUND 


There was a tree stood in the ground, 

The prettiest tree you ever did see; 

The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this tree there was a limb, 

The prettiest limb you ever did see; 

The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this limb there was a bough, 

The prettiest bough you ever did see; 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, ~ 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


Now on this bough there was a nest, 

The prettiest nest you ever did see; 
The nest on the bough, and the bough on the limb, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 
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And in the nest there were some eggs, 

The prettiest eggs you ever did see; 

Eggs in the nest, and the nest on the bough, 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around, 

And the green grass growing all around. 


—Foik RHYME 
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SONG FROM “APRIL” 


I know 

Where the wind flowers blow! 
I know, 

I have been 

Where the wild honey bees 
Gather honey for their queen! 


I would be 

A wild flower, 

Blue sky over me 

For an hour ...an hour! 

So the wild bees 

Should seek and discover me, 

And kiss me... kiss me... kiss me! 


_ Not one of the dusky dears should miss me! 


I know 

Where the wind flowers blow! 
I know, 

I have been 

Where the little rabbits run 
In the warm, yellow sun! 


Oh, to be a wild flower 
For an hour...an hour... 
In the heather! 
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A bright flower, a wild flower, 
Blown by the weather! 


I know, 

I have been 

Where the wild honey bees _ 
Gather honey for their queen! 


— IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEop 


SINGING 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 

Is singing in the rain. 


— Rospert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE ROBIN 


When father takes his spade to dig, 
Then Robin comes along. 

He sits upon a little twig, 
And sings a little song. 


Or, if the trees are rather far, 
He does not stay alone, 

But comes up close to where we are, 
And bobs upon a stone. 


— LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA | 


MILKING TIME 


When the cows come home the milk is coming; 
Honey’s made while the bees are humming; 
Duck and drake on the rushy lake, 

And the deer live safe in the breezy brake; 
And timid, funny, pert little bunny 

Winks his nose, and sits all sunny. 


—CurisTina G. RossETTI 
$ 
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DEWDROPS 


A million little diamonds 
Sparkled on the trees; 

And all the little maidens cried, 
“Give me a diamond, please!” 


But while they held their hands out far, 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 


— Mary FRANcES Butts 


A SONG OF ROBIN HOOD’S MEN 


The slender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatsoever change may be, 
You can never teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 
. — THOMAS Love PEAcOocK 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE RANGER 


When Phoebus had melted the sickles of ice, 
And likewise the mountains of snow, 

Bold Robin Hood he would ramble to see, 
To frolic abroad with his bow. 


He left all his merry men waiting behind, 
Whilst through the green valleys he passed; 
There did he behold a forester bold, 
Who cried out, “Friend, whither so fast?” 


“T’m going,” quoth Robin, “to kill a fat buck, 
For me and my merry men all; 

Besides, e’er I go, I’ll have a fat doe, 
Or else it shall cost me a fall.” 


“You'd best have a care,” said the forester then, 
“For these are his majesty’s deer; 

Before you shall shoot the thing I’ll dispute, 
For I am head-forester here.” 


“These thirteen long summers,”’ quoth Robin, ‘I’m sure, 
My arrows I here have let fly, 

Where freely I range; methinks it is strange, 
You should have more power than I.” 


“This forest,’ quoth Robin, “I think is my own, 
And so are the nimble deer, too; . 
Therefore I declare, and solemnly swear, 
I won’t be affronted by you.” 
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The forester he had a long quarter-staff, 
Likewise a broad sword by his side; 

Without more ado, he presently drew, 
Declaring the truth should be tried. 


Bold Robin Hood had a sword of the best, 
Thus, e’er he would take any wrong, 

His courage was flush, he’d venture a brush, 
And thus they fell to it ding-dong. 


The very first blow that the forester gave, 
He made his broad weapon cry twang; 
*T was over the head, he fell down for dead, 

O, that was a terrible bang! 


But Robin he soon did recover himself, 

And bravely fell to it again; 
The very next stroke their weapons were broke, 
_ Yet never a man there was slain. 


At quarter-staff then they resolved to play, 
Because they would have t’other bout; 

And brave Robin Hood right valiantly stood, 
Unwilling he was to give out. 


Bold Robin he gave him very hard blows, 
The other returned them as fast; 

At every stroke their jackets did smoke, 
Three hours the combat did last. 
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At length in a rage the bold forester grew, 
And cudgeled bold Robin so sore 

That he could not stand, so shaking his hand, 
He said, “‘Let us freely give o’er.”’ 


“Thou art a brave fellow, I needs must confess 
I never knew any so good; 

Thou’rt fitting to be a yeoman for me, 
And range in the merry green wood. 


“‘T’ll give thee this ring as a token of love, 
For bravely thou’st acted thy part; 

That man that can fight, in him I delight, 
And love him with all my whole heart.’’ 


Then Robin Hood setting his horn to his mouth, 
A blast he merrily blows; 

His yeomen did hear and straight did appear, 
A hundred with trusty long bows. 


Now Little John came at the head of them all, 
Clothed in a rich mantle of green; 

And likewise the rest were gloriously drest, 
A right gallant sight to be seen. 


“Lo, these are my yeomen,”’ said Robin Hood, 
“And thou shalt be one of the train; 

A mantle and bow, a quiver also, 
I give them whom I entertain.” 
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The forester willingly entered the list, 
They were such a beautiful sight; 

Then with a long bow they shot a fat doe, 
And made a rich supper that night. 


What singing and dancing was in the green wood, 
For joy of another new mate! 

With mirth and delight they spent the long night, 
And lived at a plentiful rate. 


Then Robin Hood gave him a mantle of green, 
Broad arrows and a very long bow; 

This done, the next day, so gallant and gay, 
He marched them all in a row. 


Quoth he, “My brave yeomen, be true to your trust, 
And then we may range the woods wide”’; 

They all did declare and solemnly swear, 
They’d conquer, or die by his side. 


— OLp ENGLISH BALLAD 
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WHAT I LIKE 


I like to ride on a load of hay, 
To tramp in puddles on a rainy day, 


To swing and swing on the garden gate, 
And when there’s company, to sit up late. 


I like high up in the trees to climb, 
To eat sugar cookies —- six or seven at a time; 


But some things I like it’s not best to do, 
So I can’t do ail that I like—can you? 


— WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 
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WHAT DO WE PLANT? 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales — 
The keel, the keelson, and beam, and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


— HENRY ABBEY 


P.R. III—8 
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OVER IN THE MEADOW 


Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother toad 
And her little toadie one. 
“Wink!” said the mother; 
“T wink,” said the one: 
So he winked and he blinked 
In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother fish 
And her little fishes two. 
“Swim!”’ said the mother; 
“We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped 
Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“Sing!” said the mother; 
“We sing,’’ said the three: 
So they sang and were glad 
In the hole in the tree. 
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Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother muskrat 
And her little ratties four. 
“Dive!” said the mother; 
“We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother honeybee 
And her little honeys five. 
“Buzz!”’ said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother crow 
And her little crows six. 
“Caw!” said the mother; 
“We caw,” said the six: 
So they cawed and they cawed 
In their nest built of sticks. 
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Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so. even, 
Lived a gray mother cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!”’ said the mother; 
“We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, — 
Lived a brown mother lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
“Bask!” said the mother; 
“We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun 
By the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
““Croak!”’ said the mother; 
“We croak,”’ said the nine. 
So they croaked, and they splashed, 
Where the clear pools shine. 
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Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother spider 
And her little spiders ten. 
**Spin!”’ said the mother; 
“We spin,” said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs 
In their sly little den. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother firefly 
And her little flies eleven. 
“Shine!”’ said the mother; 
“We shine,” said the eleven: 
So they shone like stars 
In the soft summer even. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother ant 

And her little anties twelve. 
*“Toil!’”’ said the mother; 

“We toil,” said the twelve: 
So they toiled and were wise, 

Where the men dig and delve. 


—OtiveE A. WapswortH 
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IF I WERE A SUNBEAM 


“If I were a sunbeam, 

I know what I’d do: 

I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I’d shed, 
Until every lily 

Raised its drooping head. 


“Tf I were a sunbeam, 

I know where I’d go: 

Into lowliest hovels 

Dark with want and woe.” 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child whose life is glad 
With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had? 
Oh, as God has blessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine! 
For there is no sunbeam 
But must die, or shine. 
— Lucy Larcom 
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THE BASKET-MAKERS 


The ordinary merchant 
Lives just like you or I; 

His house is made of brick or stone, 
His rooms are warm and dry; 

And if we want his merchandise, 
On foot or in a ’bus 

We journey to his shop, because, 
His shop won’t come to us. 


But Basket-making Gipsies 
Consider people more: 

They harness horses to their house 
And bring it to your door; 

And ’neath the shelter of the trees 
It stands when day is done— 

A kitchen, bedroom, workroom, shop 
And nursery in one. 


The Basket-making Gipsies, 
A pleasant life is theirs, 
Without the sameness of a street, 
The weariness of stairs— 
They ’ve every day another ride, 
Another town to see, 
And, in the shade beside the road, 
Another picnic tea. 
—E. V. Lucas 
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ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountainside or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest cf ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 

Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
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Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
~ Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
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FAIRIES 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
It’s not so very, very far away; 
You pass the gardener’s shed and you just keep 
straight ahead— 
I do so hope they’ve really come to stay. 
There’s a little wood, with moss in it and beetles, 
And a little stream that quietly runs through; 
You wouldn’t think they’d dare to come merry-making 
there — 
Well, they do. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
They often have a dance on summer nights; 

The butterflies and bees make a lovely little breeze, 
And the rabbits stand about and hold the lights. 

Did you know that they could sit upon the moonbeams 
And pick a little star to make a fan, 

And dance away up there in the middle of the air? 
Well, they can. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
You cannot think how beautiful they are; 
They all stand up and sing when the Fairy Queen and 
King 
Come gently floating down upon their car. 
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The King is very proud and very handsome; 
The Queen — now can you guess who that could be 
(She’s a little girl all day, but at night she steals away?) 
Well— it’s Me! | 


— RosE FYLEMAN 


SONG OF THE FAIRY 


Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favors — 
In those freckles live their savours: 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 


And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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IF I WERE LITTLE AS A BEE 


If I were little as a bee, 

I’d let him fly away with me— 

_ If he were willing. 
I’d sit right on his back, and I 

Would say “‘Get up,” and off we’d fly; 
It would be thrilling! 


I’d steer him up above the trees, 
And race with every little breeze, 
And beat them quickly. 
I’d dip, and toss, and rise, and fall 
Where vines, and flowers, near the wall, 
Grow tall and thickly. 


I’d chase the thoughtless butterfly 
As he drank dew; then hurry by 
As lightning passes. 
And, when I thought it right and best, 
I’d give my bumblebee a rest 
On rocking grasses. 
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LITTLE BROWN HANDS 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 


They find, in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows; 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder bloom white; 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October light. 


They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 

They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
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They wave from the tall, rocking tree top, 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings; 

And at night they are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman— 
The noble and wise of the land— 

The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
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— Mary Hannaw Krout 
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FOREIGN LANDS 


Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 


To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairyland, 

Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE FOUNTAIN 


Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night; 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow; 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day; 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary; 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 
Motion thy rest; 


P.R. I1I—9 
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Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same; 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 


Glorious fountain, 
Let my heart be 

Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee! 


— James RussELL LOWELL 
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CAN YOU? 


Can you put the spider’s web back in place 
That once has been swept away? 

Can you put the apple again on the bough 
Which fell at our feet today? 

Can you put the lily-cup back on the stem 
And cause it to live and grow? 

Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
That you crush with a hasty blow? 

Can you put the bloom again on the grape 
And the grape again on the vine? 

Can you put the dewdrops back on the flowers 
And make them sparkle and shine? 

Can you put the petals back on the rose? 
If you could, would it smell as sweet? 

Can you put the flour again in the husk, 
And show me the ripened wheat? 

Can you put the kernel again in the nut, 
Or the broken egg in the shell? 

Can you put the honey back in the comb, 
And cover with wax each cell? 

Can you put the perfume back in the vase 
When once it has sped away? 

Can you put the corn-silk back on the corn, 
Or down on the catkins, say? 


P.R. III—9-A 
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You think my questions are trifling, lad, 
Let me ask you another one: 

Can a hasty word be ever unsaid, 
Or a deed unkind, undone? 


— AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


SILVER 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon; 

_ This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver, sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


— WALTER DE LA MARE 
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HOW THE FLOWERS GROW 
This is how the flowers grow: 
I have watched them and I know. 


First, above the ground is seen 

A tiny blade of purest green, 
Reaching up and peeping forth 

East and west, and south and north. 
Then it shoots up day by day, 
Circling in a curious way 

Round a blossom, which it keeps 
Warm and cozy while it sleeps. 


Then the sunbeams find their way 
To the sleeping bud and say, 
“We are children of the sun 

Sent to wake thee, little one.” 


And the leaflet opening wide 
Shows the tiny bud inside, 
Peeping with half-opened eye 

On the bright and sunny sky. 
Breezes from the west and south 
Lay their kisses on its mouth; 
Till the petals all are grown, 

And the bud’s a flower blown. 
This is how the flowers grow: 

I have watched them and I know. 


— GABRIEL SETOUN 
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THE PEDDLER’S CARAVAN 


I wish I lived in a caravan, 

With a horse to drive, like a peddler man! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 

Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 


His caravan has windows two, 

And a chimney of tin, that the smoke comes through; 
He has a wife, with a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town. 


Chairs to mend, and delf to sell! 

He clashes the basins like a bell; 

Tea trays, baskets ranged in order, 
Plates, with alphabets round the border! 


The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 
But his house is like a bathing machine; 
The world is round, and he can ride, 
Rumble and slash, to the other side! 


With the peddler man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I came home; 

All the people would read my book, 

Just like the Travels of Captain Cook! 


— Wittiam Bricuty Ranps 
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A LOBSTER QUADRILLE 


“Will you walk a little faster?” 
Said a whiting to a snail, 
“There’s a porpoise close behind us, 
And he’s treading on my tail. 
See how eagerly the lobsters 
And the turtles all advance! 
They are waiting on the shingle — 
Will you come and join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, 
Will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, 
Won’t you join the dance? 


“You can really have no notion 
How delightful it will be 

When they take us up and throw us, 
With the lobsters, out to sea!” 

But the snail replied, ‘‘Too far, too far!” 
And gave a look askance — 

said he thanked the whiting kindly, 
But he would not join the dance. 

- Would not, could not, would not, could not, 

Would not join the dance. 

Would not, could not, would not, could not, 
Could not join the dance. ~ 
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“What matters it how far we go?” 
His scaly friend replied, 

“There is another shore, you know, 
Upon the other side. 

The further off from England 
The nearer is to France — 

Then turn not pale, beloved snail, 
But come and join the dance. 

Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, 
Will you join the dance? 

Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, 
Won’t you join the dance? 

— LEwIs CARROLL 
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FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 

Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 

And charging along like troops in a battle, 

All through the meadows the horses and cattle: 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 

Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
All by himself and gathering brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes; 

And there is the green for stringing the daisies! 
Here is a cart run away in the road 

Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 

Each a glimpse and gone forever. 


— Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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PSALM 1 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 

And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 


And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 

His leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 


The ungodly are not so: 
But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 


Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 


For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


—THE BIBLE 
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THE ROAD TO CHINA 


I learned today the world is round 
Like my big rubber ball, 

With China on the other side, 
Down there below us all. 


And so I went and dug a hole— 

I started in at eight — 

And dug and dug and dug and dug, 
Beside the garden gate. 


And Oh, I thought what fun ’twill be 
To get a ladder tall, 

And climb right down to China through 
The hole behind the wall! 


What fun to walk through little streets 
All lit with lanterns queer! 

Each man will have a pig-tail, and 
How strange the talk I’ll hear! . 


To think the road to China lies 

Just by the garden wall! 

Then Daddy came and said “Ho! Ho! 
That’s not the way at all! 


“To get to China, you must sail 

For days across the sea!’? — 

Why there’s no short cut through the earth 
Seems very queer to me! 
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And still I sit beside my hole 
And dream and dream away, 
Of that strange far-off country where 
They’ve night-time in our day! 
— OnivE Beaupre MILLER 


From My Bookhouse, by permission of the author. 


A RIDDLE 
(A BOOK) 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m new and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found; 

Though blind, I enlighten; though loose, I am bound. 

I’m always black, and I’m always in white; 

I’m grave and I’m gay, I am heavy and light — 

In form, too, I differ, —I’m thick and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bones, yet I’m covered with skin; 

I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than 
the flute; 

I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m French, and I’m Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much; 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. 


— Hannan More 
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PICTURES 


If I were an artist, 
I surely would draw 
The strangest of things 
That you ever saw. 


A hunter in chase 

Of little brown hares, 
Icebergs, with plenty 

Of big polar bears. 


A sea with great sails 

All spread in a breeze, 
A boy wading in 

Way up to his knees. 


A peacock so grand 

And proud of his train, 
And fields upon fields 

Of gold waving grain. 


If I were an artist 
I surely should draw 
The strangest of things 
That you ever saw. 


— WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 
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THE FAIRIES HAVE NEVER A PENNY 
TO SPEND 


The Fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven’t a thing put by, 

But theirs is the dower of bird and of flower 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 

And though you should live in a palace of gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 

You could never be poor as the Fairies are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 
They have danced like a ribbon of flame, 

They have sung their song through the centuries long 
And yet it is never the same. 7 

And though you be foolish or though you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 

You could never be young as the Fairies are, 


And never as old. 
— RosE FYLEMAN 
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THE WINDMILL 


Behold! a giant am I! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 
And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing floors 
In barns, with their open doors; 
And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock below; 
And whichever way it may blow, 
I meet it face to face 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 
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For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


— HENRY WApDSworTH LONGFELLOW 


THE MOON 


The moon has a face like the clock in the hall; 
She shines on thieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbor quays, 
And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 


The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon, 
All love to be out by the light of the moon. 


But all of the things that belong to the day 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of the way; 

And flowers and children close their eyes 
Till up in the morning the sun shall rise. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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THE SANDMAN 


The rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down; 
And now the sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 


From sunny beaches far away — 
Yes, in another land — 
He gathers up at break of day 
His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 
No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 
Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 
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He smiles to see the eyelids close 
Above the happy eyes; 
And every child right well he knows,— 
Oh, he is very wise! 
But if, as he goes through the land, 
A naughty baby cries, 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 
To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 


So when you hear the sandman’s song 
Sound through the twilight sweet, 

Be sure you do not keep him lIong 
A-waiting on the street. 

Lie softly down, dear little head, 
Rest quiet, busy hands, 

Till, by your bed his good night said, 
He strews the shining sands. 

Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 

As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 

through the town. 


— MARGARET VANDEGRIFT 
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HOW THE POETRY: BOOK WAS MADE 


The Poetry Book is a series of reading books in nine 
volumes, one for each year of the elementary and junior 
high schools. The distinguishing feature of these books 
is that they are the result of extensive analysis and 
experimentation to determine the selection and grade 
placement of poetry material. 

The research work for these volumes has been 
carried out and directed by Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Herbert B. Bruner, Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. They have had the constant help and 
advice of Charles M. Curry, formerly Professor of 
Literature, Indiana State Normal School. Every 
phase of teaching work is represented in the experience 
of the editors, and all of them have at various times 
made special studies in the field of children’s literature. 

The story of the two years spent in the preparation 
of these books may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The first step was to determine the poems which are 
now generally considered most appropriate for chil- 
dren of the various grades. This was accomplished 
(1) by considering the subjective opinions of expert 
teachers of poetry, and (2) by an examination of 
900 courses of study and practically all of the most 


. used textbooks, with minute analysis of 30 courses of 
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study and 30 textbooks, in each of grades one to nine. 
The resulting material formed two-thirds of that sub- 
jected to experimentation. From personal choice, pre- 
vious studies and the opinions of experts in children’s 
reading, additional poems were included, largely from 
modern poets and material not previously used in text-. 
books. The experimental material comprised 573 indi- 
vidual poems, increased to almost 900 titles through 
repetitions arising from the analysis of present practice. 

The second step was to subject these poems to the 
test of use in actual schoolroom and teaching situations. 
The publishers furnished the material, printed in nine 
sections. Twelve experimental centers were carefully 
selected, in order to secure wide geographical distribu- 
tion and to reach all types of pupils. More than 
50,000 children and 1500 teacher§ were involved in 
the experiment. The method of procedure was such — 
as to secure the most accurate measure of the chil- 
dren’s interests in individual poems and to deter- 
mine in what grade those interests were strongest. 
Twelve reaction papers were-secured from each child 
and these data were treated statistically. Poems to 
the number of 535 were given definite grade place- 
ment, while 38 poems were not tolerated. by children. 
In the changes in this placement from present prac- 
tice about as many poems were raised to higher grades" 
as were reduced to lower ones, and about the same num-_ 
ber of differences in placement were found from the 
opinions of experts as from pene practice in courses 
of study and textbooks. 
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The third steb was the making of The Poetry Book in 
nine volumes, based upon the results of this elaborate 
study and experimentation. Many more poems appear 
than were used in and placed by the experiment. 
These additional poems were selected by the editors 
in the light of the definite interests indicated by the 
choices of the children. In grade three, for example, 
101 titles were placed by the experimental results. - 
Five of these poems do not appear in Book 3, and the 
editors have added nine, making a total of 106 titles 
_ inthis book. The poems appear in approximately the 
order in which most teachers will desire to use them. 
The seasonal interest has been made a basis of arrange- 
ment, while poems without this special interest have 
been distributed in the order of difficulty, or so as to 
secure variety and balance of subject matter. The 
ten poems that the experiment indicated as ranking 
highest in grade three, in order of rank, are as follows: 


Mer ange NOOUte ates. ke Old Folk Rhyme 
Ew Lone TimevAgo: ioe... Elizabeth Prentiss 
Se A Boy's Wiothers.: .... .: James Whitcomb Riley 
ee AMCLICA «ie OF hee ee Samuel Francis Smith 
5. The Raggle-Taggle Gypsies....... Old Foik Song 
6. Robin Hood and the Ranger......... Old Ballad 
7. King Bruce and the Spider.......... Eliza Cook 
Savy nich loved sbest) oss fy eis sence Joy Allison 
9. The Flag Goes By...... Henry Holcomb Bennett 
10 


NA Maton @lon) gi eee ee aan Robert Louis Stevenson 
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A full account of this entire experiment, with tabu- 
lations of all results, and with suggestions for the 
reading and teaching of poetry in the schools, is given 
in Children’s Interests in Poetry, published by Rand 
M&Nally & Company. This volume, uniform in size 
with the volumes of The Poetry Book, is a most sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature of scientific 
‘curriculum making. The nine volumes of The Poetry 
Book, based as they are upon this careful and extended 
experimental procedure, constitute a unique example — 
of scientific textbook making on a large scale. 

The publishers will be glad to answer any inquiries 
in regard to the details of the experiment or in ss 
to the contents of The Poetry Book. 


ae RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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